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IN A SMALL ROOM AT TRIANON a priest was con-
ferring with an agent of Austria in the Queen's private rooms.

It was perhaps well for Her Majesty that there were no
newspaper men about to observe and broadcast the suspicious
facts. Her Majesty, the majesty of the French monarchy would
certainly suffer, were it known that her roof sheltered this
sinister collaboration between the representatives of a foreign,
possibly hostile, Power and of a Church rooted in superstition
and intolerance. Luckily there was no one to know that M. Le
Cointe De Merci D'Argenteau was talking to the Abbe Vermond
at Trianon.

He was Belgian by birth. He would have accepted the label
'Austrian', since he had been born in Belgium, a province of
the Hapsburg Empire. He would have disliked the 'agent' as a
travesty of his title as fully-accredited ambassador to the Court
of France. He would certainly have repudiated the suggestion
that his relations with the Queen were primarily governed by
the Emperor's interests, were primarily political at all. He had
known her since she could walk: he thought of her as any
cultured and elderly gentleman might think of a niece or
protegee. His place was to watch and advise her, with such
worldly wisdom as he had at command, in the interests of
France as well as Austria, in the interests of Europe and its
civilisation. He had only discovered now that one piece of
advice, given some years ago, had turned out less wise than he
had thought it.

The Abbe Vermond had no such doubts. He, too, in spite of
far humbler origins than the Count's, had known the Arch-
duchess Maria Antoinetta as a child in Vienna. He had been
appointed her tutor, so soon as it was decided that she would go
to France as bride to the Dauphin. He had found her un-
educated, though able to speak a little French. He had taught
her a little more, but, faced with her physical energy, her
dislike of books, her reluctance to concentrate on anything at
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